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HOPE. 


Hope, frail but lovely shadow! thou dost come 
Like a bright vision on our pathway here, 
Making the gloomy future beautiful, 
And gilding our horizon with a light, 
The fairest human eye can ever know.— 
Fav'rite of heaven! ’twas thine to pledge the cup’. 
Of Pleasure’s sparkling waters undefil’d ; 
But, oh! the draught was fleeting! scarce thy lip 
Touch’d tho clear nectar ero ’twas vanished. 
The soul of youth confides in thee; thy voice 
Is love’s own halcyon music; itis thine 
To colour every dream of happiness. 
I've pictur’d thine a soft ethereal form, 
Like to some light creation of the clouds— 
Some bright aerial wonder; o’er thy cheek 
‘The rose has shed its beauty ; on thy brow, 
The golden clusters play, enwreath’d with flowers, 
Gay with a thousand transitory hues ; 
The rainbow tints are gleaming in thy wings ; 
Thy laughing eyes are blue—not the deep shade 
Worn by the melancholy violet, P 
But the clear eunny blue of summer skies ; 
And in thy hand a glass, wherein the eye 
May gaze on many a wonder—all is there 
That heart can pant for; many a glorious dream 
Meets tho rapt sight, no sooner seen than gone. 
i False as thou art, O most illusive Hope! 
' Reproach is not for thee: what, tho’ the flowers 
Which thou dost scatter o’er our pilgtimage, 
Are evanescent, yet they are most sweet. 
\ Who would not revel in thy witchery, 
Tho’ all too soon the spell will be dissolved ! 
The moments of thy reign are bless’d indeed ; 
.. They are the purest pleasures life can boast— 
Reality is sadness. ; 





LA FONDERIA AT FLORENCE. 
“ Mixing together profit and delight.” 

A ring at the bell of one of the lateral entrances 
to the convent, brings a little lay-brother to the 
door, a “fraticino,” or priestling-page, ten or 
twelve years old, full of grace and agility ; who 
conducts the customers to the magazzino or shop, 
through a suite of handsome apartments, where 
crucifixes and madonnas, china vases, and or-molu 
ornaments, strangely mingle the sacred and pro- 
fane. The magazzino isa spacions and elegant 
room, commanding a view of the garden, cloisters, 
and interiorof the convent. It is lined with glaes 
cases,—“ a wilderness of sweets,” where cordial 
waters and aromatic conserves vie with cosmetics 
and perfumes, and where Japis and Hygeia hold 
divided eway with Aglaia and Euphrosyne; while 
Venus, couched in attar of roses, looks down uporf 
her {rocked and cowled eervitors, and smiles at 
convent vows, as Jupiter is said to laugh at the 
perjuries of lovers. Here is no “beggarly account 
of empty boxes,”—no “alligator stuffed.” Here 
every thing is intoxicating to the smell, and ele- 
gant to the eye—essences to perfume—dentrifices 
to purify—prayer-books that turn out to be pin- 
cushions—and missals made into dressing boxes. 
But what of all is the most curious and amusing, 
ia the monk himeelf, or lay-brother, “ sober, stead- 
fast, and demure,” who presides at the counter of 
this “nest ofspicery.’ His cowled head, his robe, 

_ fope, and rosary, contrast strikingly with his 


worldly office; and he weighs out his powder, 
measures his eescnce of violets, presents his bill 
and takes his money, with the same solemn and 
mortified air with which he would give a “ bene- 
dicite,” or pronounce a penance ; never for a mo- 
ment forgetting his trade, inthe exercise of his 
profession. 
EARL FITZWILLIAM. 

“Earl Fitzwilliam was born in 1748, and at the 
age of eight years succeeded to the title and a large 
fortune, with the expectancy of a still larger, being 
the presumptive heir to the extensive estates of his 





uncle, the Marquis of Rockingham. . At the age of 


twelve he was sent to Eton school, where he was 
contemporary with Charles Fox, Lord Carlisle, and 
many other illustrious characters. ‘Though he did 
not display talents as shining as those of some of his 
companions, he was industrious in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and possessed an enlarged mind, and much 
liberality of sentiment: By his agreeable and generous 
disposition he endeared himself to his fellow-scholars ; 
and his benevolence to the poor and unfortunate, to 
the widow and the orphan, is said to have been un- 
bounded. His studies he finished at King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1770, soon after he became of age, 
he married Lady Charlotte Ponsonby, the sister of 
the present Earl of Besborough—an union which uni- 
ted him more closely with the great Whig families. 

With such an education and such principles, Lord 
Fitzwilliam was decidedly hostile to the war against 
America, In his opposition to it, he displayed equal 
perseverance and ability. When, at length, repeated 
disasters had awakened the nation to a sense of the 
folly and hopelessness of the contest, he redoubled his 
efforts, and the motions which he made, and the e»p- 
port which he gave to the motions of others, had ao 
small influence in hastening the downfall of the mi- 
nistry. Under the administration formed by his 
uncle, (the Marquis of Rockingham) Lord Fitzwil- 
liam did not hold any office; but, in his senatorial 
capacity, he strenuously supported his friends; and 
when, after the death of the marquis, the court suc- 
ceeded in producing a schism among the Whigs, his 
Lordship was one of those who most severely arraidn- 
ed the conduct of Lord Shelborne, who had beer 
made an instrument in producing that schism.— 
‘Does tho King need a confessor and a master of 
the ceremonies, and would he unite them in one,’ said 
his Lordship, ‘let him choose the Earl of Shelborne. 
I know no man who can quibble more logically, or 
bow more gracefully.’ It was the circumstance of 
Lord Shelborne lending himself to the schemes of the 
court, which provoked the Whigs to form their im- 
politic coalition with Lord North. When the united 
parties accomplished the expulsion of Lord Shelborne, 
and again obtained the reins of power, Lord Fitzwil- 
liam was intended to be the President of the Board 
of Commissioners for the management of India affairs, 
under the celebrated India Bill of Mr. Fox. That 
bill, however, caused the dismissal of the ministry ; 
and it also destroyed, for many years, the influence 
which Lord Fitzwilliam had possessed in the city and 
county of York, ‘Till the year 1793, his Lordship 
continued to act with the Whigs; and at the period 
when the Regency question was in debate, he was 
the person whom they selected to fill the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The progress of the French revolution at length 
produced another division among the Whigs. While 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, and many of their friends be- 
lieved that England had nothing to fear from French 
principles ; Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Spencer, and Lord Fitzwilliam, were 





of opinion that those principles were fraught with 
danger to this country, and they accordingly quitted 
the party with which they had long acted, and lent 
their support to Mr. Pitt. In 1794, Lord Fitzwil- 
liam was appointed President of the Council, and in 
the following year he was sent over as Viceroy to 
Ireland. Inthat unhappy and misgoverned country, 
his presence was calculated to be productive of the 
greatest benefit. Holding one of the largest estates 
in Ireland, he had always been popular there, for the 
manner in which he treated his tenants. Le suffered 
no middlemen, or other extortioners, to grind the 
faces of ‘the poor on his estates; he delighted to see 
his tenantry prosper, and was ever ready to succour 
such of them as stood in need of his assistance. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that his being chosen as 
viceroy should have given almost universal satisfac- 
tion. He was, besides, known to be friendly to the 
removal of those disabilities by which the Catholics 
were still degraded and irritated. ‘The viceregal dig- 
nity was accepted by Lord Fitzwilliam only on con- 
dition that he should be at liberty to take all such 
measures as were necessary to conciliate the Irish. 
At the outset everything appeared to be propitious. 
His Lordship began to put his plans in execution, 
by removing from office these who were obnoxious to 
the people, and filling their places by men of unex- 
ceptionable character. ‘The nation, in return, gave 
him all ite confidence and affectidn; and the Com- 
mons unanimously voted for the service of govern- 
ment a more liberal supply than had ever before been. 
voted. But the hopes of Ireland were speedily de- 
stroyed. ‘The fatal influence of those men whom 
Lord Fitzwilliam had removed, was predominant, 
and the peace of Ireland wassacrificedtothem. Lis 
Lordship was recalled, and the day of his departure 
from Dublin was a day of mourning, and almost of 
despair, to a vsst majority of the Irish. On his re- 
turn to England, he addressed to his friend, Lord 
Carlisle, two letters, stating the terms on which he 
accepted the viceroyship, and severely animadverted 
on the intrigues which had been carried on against 
him. These letters were made public, and nearly 
produced a duel between him and Mr. Beresford, who 
was the most prominent object of his animadversions. 

In 1806, during the short acministration of the 
Whigs, Lord Fitzwilliam was Lord President of the 
Council. Since that period, his Lordship may be 
said to havo gradually withdrawn from politics. In 
one instance, however, he came forward in a manner 
which drew upon him the vengeance of the ministers. 
After the horrid massacré at Manchester, he was one 
of those who attended a meeting at York, to call for 
an inquiry into the circumstance, for which his Lord- 
ship was dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland.” 


FARL FITZWILLIAM AND EORLDERMAN WAITIMAN. 


“ The prince and the shopkeeper: what a difference 
there was a month ago between these two men—each 
eminent in his way—and now the distinction is but 
small! If it were desired to pick out of all known men - 
of the last age the two individuals who had run a kind 
of parallel career of distinction, and were yet the most 
contrasted,— where could better names be hit upon 
than those of the two who are just 1.9w deposited 
several fect below the bustle of humanity? The dis- 
tance established in an old society like oura between 
individual and individual is enormous; nature is alto- 
gether controlled, and artificial distinctions are set up 
of a force stronger even than nature. JIad these two 


men been put together in a republic, Waithman would 
have been the tyrant of his tribe, and Fitzwilliam 
would never have moved from the respectability of a 
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under some old monarchy, such as that of Louie XIV., 
Fitzwilliam, by the force of his rank and birth, would 
have shone a court star, and might at any one mo- 
ment have had Waithman bastiled or bastinadoed for 
a look of impertinence. England is the juste milieu: 
we give each the opportunity of a distinguished career, 
and yet in all things personal hold them as far as the 
poles asunder. Publicly, that is to say in controlling 
the tide of events, there is no doubt that Waithman 
has played even a more important part than the dim 
tinguished nobleman ; and yet how high in society the 
Yorkshire prince has always stood over the Fleet-street 
shopkeeper! 

How tenderly was the now dead earl nurtured !— 
what tutors awaited his opening intellect,—-what 
grooms, what masters,—what doctors watched the 
development of his limbs—what youthful pleasures 
were laid at his feet—what a succession was promised! 
—how he travelled!—into what capitals he was ush- 
ered !—and then he reigned as viceroy over a kingdom 
—became beloved—was suddenly recalled, and the 
nation went into mourning !—on the day of his sail- 
ing out of the bay of Dublin all the bells of Ireland 
were muffled: it was a national funeral, and they 
buried their best hopes. He then came home to his 
Yorkshire palace; to his wide domains; his stud which 
steady and amiable citizen. Had they been born 
kings might envy; to tenantry who followed, and met 
him, and attended in town and country, like retainers 
of old; and then he had his public day, and, in short, 
his court, where we have seen a numerous and yet 
chosen band of the representatives of the richest and 
oldest country aristocracy of England. In revenue, in 
power, in worship, in dignity of person, character and 
bearing, Earl Fitzwilliam was a prince! he was a prince 
in boun.y too; tempered benevolence was the daily 
habit of his mind. He was the regal steward of 
enormous revenucs, which he administered for the 
good of that portion of the public over which he pre- 
siled. In this high and equable career he moved with 
order and reverence for upwards of fourscore years.— 
Had he been formed in a stronger mould, he might 
have gone on for a score or two more of years, for no 
vice or passion ever hurried or rendered turbid the 
fine stream of blood that circulated in his noble frame. 

Now look on this picture :—Waithman, a somc- 
what younger, man, was cradled in hardship; educa- 
tion he snatched; nay, he grappled and wrestled with 
circumstances for grammar and spelling; he walked 
into London and bore his burthen as a linendraper’s 
porter; by saving and shrewdness, and by demonstra- 
tion of strong character, he worked his way to a sort 
of booth-shop, and secured a fair average of passing 
custom. The bread and cheese being provided for, he 
turned round to lock at his position in reference to his 
fellow-men : he found that the city was the prey of a 
privileged class, and that the hogs did not know how 
they were cheated of their food. He was a member 
of the livery, and had the right of speech before an 
assembly—the most invaluable of privileges, before 
which no abuse can last very long; he spoke out of 
the honest conviction of his heart, for he had sense 
and passion, and a deep impatience of wrong: be per- 
suaded a few moulded of the same cast-iron as himself; 
but from the multitude, the hopers from the present, 
the meanly doing well, the timid and the peaceable,— 


-not to mention the bold gainers by the old Pitt sys- 


tem,—from these he drew upon himself an intensity 
of obloquy, that none could have stood that was not 
by nature formed for controlling and enjoying the 
storm. He went on from municipal to national 
wrongs,—taking a strong vulgar view of our country’s 
evils ; and partly by the aid of an old rump of Beckford 
whiga, and Wilkes-and-liberty adherents, but princi- 
pally by his own broad and highly-coloured denuncia- 
tions, which created partizans, he succeeded in jna- 
king and keeping up a party powerful in speech, 
from the days of the French revolation to the days 





Politics about the time of the establishment of the 
* Westminster Review,’—a work that has had more 
to do with recent changes than many suppose. 

In the meantime, Waithman’s business throve,—for 
his strong sense and sharp dealing was as applicable 
to Manchester goods as to Manchester politics, —and 
he spoke himself into the Common Council ; and his 
prosperity seemed to justify the shrievalty ; and hence 
the mayoralty, and the membership, and in short all 
the honours the city can bestow; and how dearly 
earned, by shouldering the world both in public and 
private affairs! Many are tho nights and days of deep 
chagrin, and stern anxiety, and struggling will, that 
this man must have gone through in the course of his 
fight, first against the difficulties of life, and next 
against the bitter hostilities of the political contests of 
those days. It was then a supposed struggle pro aris 
et focis. Men had been so completely mystified by 
the authoritics of this country, that it was pretty 
generally deemed that the sacrifice of such an agitator 
as Waithman would have been a civic virtue. This 
was our reign of terror. Waithman, was, in fact, the 
city agitator; and amongst his brother citizens he had 
all the capacitics of an agitator. He lived hard, like 
them, and yet with a sort of rule and mastership over 
apprentices and journeymen. He loved, too, a social 
union; was absolute ar.d even sublime, in a sort of 
broad, overwhelming joke, which gagged and suffoca- 
ted his opponent; and then he would come down with 
a common-sense view of aquestion which overwhelmed 
both sides as ignorant as himeclf, but neither half so 
clever. 

His presence was impressive, and yet there was 
something repulsive in it; he spoke well, for he never 
appeared to be thinking of speech-making, but of ham- 
mering his own notions into a public body. Waithman 
was honest; he was too proud to be otherwise; he 
waa scarcely liked, for the weapon with which ho used 
to slay his enemies, he used to swing it about in joke, 
and it gave rude hits. He was not rich, for in order 
to make weaith—wealth must be the god, and only 
gol. Waithman on thecontrary, thought a great deal 
more of the machine the Creator had sct a-going, and 
whom men called Waithman, than of any thing the 
said Waithman could put into a recess the tailor had 
fabricated in his coat of West of England cloth: No 
wonder he diced under seventy; adamant would have 
worn out sooner: deduct the tare and tret from this 
man’s constitution, and the result would have given 
a continuity of life equal to that of the patriarchs of 
old. 

We have sat with both these men at the table, 
where characier shows itself; and conclude as we 
began, with saying, that nature never made two more 
different men, and that eociety while it made both 
eminent, yet contrived that their destinies should be a 
thorough contrast.” 





SALT FORMATION 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE O810, 

“ For many years after settlements had been com- 
menced west of the Alleghany Mountains, the inha- 
bitants were entirely dependent on thelr brethren east 
of the Appalachian ridge, for salt; an article so ne- 
cessary to the existence and comfort of civilized man. 
It was transported, with immense labour, through 


narrow defiles, and almost impassable roads across the 


mouniain ranges, on the backs of horses. Long trains 
of these useful animals, might be seen toiling up the 
ateep sides of the mountains, their uncouth pack-sad- 
dies laden with kegs of salt, iron ware, and other mer- 
chandise, destined for the use of the early scttlers, 
This,fora longtime, wastheonly mode oftransportation. 
At length rude roads were constructed which could be 
traversed with wegons, and they caused some reduc- 
tion in the cost of transportation, but it wae not until 


either case or safety. From the year 1788 to the 
year 1800, the price of salt varied from four to eight 
dollars per bushel; and it was supposed by the inha- 
bitants, that its cost would always prove a serious 
drawback on the prosperity of the country. The up- 
ward navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
was long and tedious, requiring from four to six 
months to accomplish the voyage from New Orleans, 
and the outlet being owned by a foreign nation, for- 
bade the expectation of relief from that quarter. Iron, 
so indispensable in agricaltural pursuits, was another 
heavy item of expense, and was, for many years, trans- 
ported in the same tedious way, until iron ore was 
discovered in the Laurel Mountains and furnaces were 
erected. From that period, they have been gradually 
extending down the river, until no portion of the Unit- 
ed States is more cheaply or more abundantly supplied 
with iron than the valley of the Ohio. Salt, so valu- 
able and so scarce in these early daye, as to be looked 
upon almost as a luxury, has now become so abun- 
dant as to sell for half a cent per pound. Tho all 
wise and Leneficent Creator, who formed this earth for 
the habitation of man, hes stored it with all things 
necessary for his comfort and happiness. In every 
region remote from the ocean, he has deposited in the 
bowels of the earth, vast magazines of salt. The in- 
terior of Africa, Asia, and America, contains, in the 
form of rock or native sult, or of springs, fountains 
or lakes, or of efflorescences, a sufficient supply for 
the wants of all the inhabitants. The valley of the 
Ohio, from its head water to Shawneetown, in Illi- 
nois, may bo said to be based on a saliferous rock, af- 
fording an abundance of water, highly charged with 
muriate of soda, and affording it in abundance, wher- 
ever perforations have been made, of a sufficient depth 
to reach the precious deposit. ‘There are many evi- 
dences of its extending, along the course of the Alleg- 
hany range, for more than one hundred miles ip 
breadth, and for several hundred in length. The salt 
rock commences near its western and northern base, 
in tho coal and sandstone region, and extends as far 
north and west, as these two interesting formations 
are found. In Ohio, sandstone and coal are abun- 
dant, from the mouth of Big Beaver, to some miles be- 
low the mouth of the Scioto, an they cover a tract 
of country, between these two points, from forty to 
eighty miles in width on the northern bank of the 
Ohio. If the salt deposit extends as far north as 
Lake Erie, it is probably very thin, or else it descends 
deop into the earth; as few or no indications of salt 
are found north of these boundarics. A few miles 
belowthe mouth of Big Sendy,the Ohio takes a 
more westerly course and the sandstone is left on ite 
southern shore. At the western and northern ter- 
mination of the sand rock, the lime rock commen- 
ces and continues with little interryption to the Mis- 
sissippi river, and the great northern lakes. Salt 
water can douttless be found in all that region, where 
sandstone prevails, as the two formations are known 
to accompany each other. The superincumbent 
strata, composed of sandstone, argillite, marl-slate, 
&«c., as will bo more fully shown in another place, 
varies in thickness from five hundred to twelve bun- 
dred feet ; and it appears to sink deeper into the earth, 
on or near the Ohio, as the salt rock is reached at less 
and less depth, a8 we ascend the streams discharging 
their waters into this river. This is especially the 
fact with tho salt wells in the Muskingum and Big 
Keonhbawa rivers, A few miles above the falls at 
Zancavillo the salt rock is found short of two hundred 
and fifty feet, while thirty miles below it is cight hun- 
dred and fifty feet to the lower salt stratum. From 
several circumstances, it would seem to be a fact that 
the ancient inhabitants of this valley were not unac- 
quainted with the use and the manufacture of salt. 
In wells at the Scioto Salines, and at the Blue Licks 
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in Kentucky, the beds of furnaces, and large frag- 
ments of broken pots, made ef coarse earthen ware, 

, Were repeatedly found, at considerable depths below 
the present surface; affording strong presuinptive evi- 

- dence, that the quality of the water was known and 
that it had been applied to the wants of man in ages 
long since passed away. ‘Tuske and grinders of the 
Elephant end Mastodon, were also found in digging 
the salt wells at both these placer. The attraction of 
wild beasts to these salines, probably first brought them 

‘ tothe notice of man. At the licks on the Kenhawa, 
several indications were discovered of their having 

_ been in use, long before they were known to any 
white man, 

The first attempt at manufacturing salt in Ohio, 
was made about the year 1798, at what is now called 
the ‘Old Scioto salt works.’ Thisspot isin Jackson 
County, on the banks of a small creek, called Salt 

' Creek, a tributary of the river Scioto, The wells 
.. were dug near the creek to the depth of twenty or 
thirty feet, and the salt water rose into the excavations 
from crevices in the rock below. ‘The present mode 
‘ of piercing the rocks was not known until many 
years after. The water thus procured was but weak- 
ly impregnated with salt, and required from six to 
' eight hundred gallons to make a bushel of fity pounds 
weight, It was also very dark cvulored, and filled 
with the bittern, composed chiefly of muriates of lime 
and magnesia; the manufacturers not giving it time 
. ww drain, but transferring it immediately from the 
kettles to the pack horses of the purchasers, who, 
transporting it into the various settloments, sold it to 
the inhabitants for three and four dollars per bushel, 
as late as the year 1808. This saline was thought 
to bo so important to the country, that when this ter- 
ritory was erected into a state in the year 1802, a 
tract of six miles square, was set apart by Congress 
for the use of tho state, embracing this saline. Two 
other tracts of six hundred and forty acres each, were 
also reserved for the same purpose, one on Salt Creek 
in Muskingum County, and one in Delaware Coun- 
ty, as too valuable to fall into the hands of individuals, 
iest they should create a monopoly of the article; these 
being the only places then known in Ohio where salt 
’ could be made. A special act was passed by the Le- 
gislature, in the year 1804, regulating the manage- 
- ment of these salines, and an agent appointed to rent 
out the small lots to manufacturers, laid out on the 
borders of the crecks, where salt water was found 

most abundant. The rent demanded was sixteen 

cents per year on each gallon of capacity in the ket- 
_ tles, and no one porson was allowed to use more than 
. four thousand, nor less than six hundred gallons in 
each furnace, guarding here also, carefully, against 
monopoly. The agent was authorized to inspect the 
salt before it was offered for sale, and to lay off suita- 
ble wood lots for the use of tho furnace holders, free 
of expense. The amount manufactured in any one 
year, never produced a revenue to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars. Asotber and much better saline springs 
were discovered on the navigable streams, the works 
at the agencies went graduaily to decay ; and finally 
in the year 1826, the ‘ salt reservations’ were sold and 
the proceeds placed in the treasury of the state. In 
the year 1808, a new era commenced in the manufac- 
ture of salt. Previously to this time, the water had 
been obtained from wells sunk no deeper than to per- 
forate the superincumbent earth to the rocks below, 
through some crevice in which it had made its way to 
the surface. “But now, attempts were made to come 
at the sources of the fountain, by boring, or drilling 
. through the rock formations, to the saline deposit it- 
. self. The first trial of this kind was made on the 
Big Kenhawa, six miles above Charleston, and only to 
the depth of seventy or eighty feet; on further trials, 
it-was discovered, that the water became stronger as 
they descended, and the first wells were gradually 
deepened to three hundred and fifty feet, with the 


most satisfactory results. Water was obtained of 
such strength that seventy five gallons would make a 
bushel of salt of fifty pounds weight, or as much as four 
hundred gallons from the old surface wells; producing 
animmense saving of time and labor tothe manufactur- 
er, and a much better article to the consumer. The 
space, now occupied by the salt wells, extends to the 
shores of the Kenhawa, and is about seventy miles 
from the mouth of the river. The upper wells reach 
the salt rock at two hundred and fifty feet. The 
lower wells strike it at a number of feet deeper, the 
rock dipping to the north as it recedes from the moun- 
tains, or descends the river,” 





MURAT’S RETREAT FROM NAPLES. 

On the evening that saw the departure of Joa- 
chim from the walls of Naples, which he was des- 
tined never again to behold, he ordered the pub- 
lication of a constitution, dated six weeke before ; 
and at the moment he was entering the carriage 
of one of his attendants, for the purpose of secret 
eecape, Madame Murat was gravely announcing 
to his confidential friends and advisers his deter- 
mination to collect afew scattered troops still left 
in the capital, and make one last effort to arrest 
the progress of the enemy. When, a fortnight 
previous to this, the defeat of the Neapolitan troops 
at Macerata was already known in the metropolis, 
a bulletin, said to have been written with a pencil 
by Murat’s own hand on the field of battle, an- 
nounced a complete victory, and the capture of 
several pieces of cannor. 

At the time that the Austrians were already 
in full march towards Naples, the queen regent, 
as she was called, received the civic guard with 
extraordinary grace and spirit, and assured them 
that a few more days would liberate them from 
all the hardships and dangers attached to the die- 
charge of their functions; and the last minutes 
she passed in the palace were employed in gra- 
ciously requesting some favorites to attend her 
breakfast the following morning, an injurction 
which was followed by her imiaediate removal to 
the ship, from which she never ayrain stepped on 
the Neapolitan shore. The aspect presented by 
the interior of the royal residence on this day was 
as extraordinary as it was novel to a spectator 
accustomed to see it only in its galatrim. The 
courts were full of servants tumultuously demand- 
ing the arrears of their wagee, and taking earnest 
of future payment in the seizure of the horses be- 
longing to the establishment. ‘The long corridors 
ond galleries, untenanted by guards and liveried 
menials, presented no obstacles to the few visitors 
whom interest or curiosity attracted towards the 
closing scene of this drama. The kingly apart- 
ment itself etill adorned with the ponderous spoils 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, relieved by Lyons 
embroidery and India muslins, was obstructed by 
large packing-cases, and its mosaic pavements 
soiled by the dirty footsteps of portere and carriere, 
and strewed with wisps of hay or paper shavings. 
The ladies in waiting, eccouued in the usual 
costly garb of attendance, were gnawing a few 
chicken bones, the scanty remains of the day’s 
single meal ; and, lastly, the indefatigable occu- 
pier of the tenement, decked out in all the elegance 
and recherche of the last Paris fashions, and pre- 
serving the careless smile of assumed complacen- 
cy, strangely contrasted with the haggard eyes 
and care-worn cheeks, was variously employed 
in packing up jewels, distributing money, dictating 
letters, aud receiving or diemissing visitors with 
all the minute distinction of courtly etiquette. 





Carvs.— A Miss-translation.—Some young ladies, 
lately on going into the country, left a card at the 
house of an acquaintance with whom they were not 


on very intimate terms. ‘‘ What,” said mamma to a 
daughter looking at it, ‘is the meaning of this P.D.A. 
in the corner?’ “It stands for pour dire adieu,” 
replied the damsel, who understood French Letter 
than her mother; and the latter exclaimed, ‘ Welt, 
that beats all for familiarity! Poor dear! adieu! 
Indeed! well!” —Lond. pap. 





ADMIRAL LORD EXMOUTH. 

‘Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, was born 
1757, at Dover, where the earlier years of his life 
were spent. [iis father, Samuel Pellew, of Flush- 
ing, near Falmouth, was a Cornish gentleman, and 
in that county his son finished his education. He 
entered the navy before he was fourteen, and bis first 
cruize was in the Juno, Captain Stott, who was sent 
to take possession of the Falkland Islands. Ele next 
went with the same officer, in the Alarm, to the Me- 
diterranean, where, in consequence of some dispute 
between his captain, himself, and another junior offi- 
cer, he and the other midshipman were sent on shore 
at Mareeillcs, to find their way home as they could. 
He next sailed in the Blonde frigate; then in the 
Carlton echooner, where he had the first opportunity 
of distinguishing himself; and his conduct in the 
battle on Luke Champlain gave earnest of his fyture 
career. On his return to England, after the conven- 
tion of Saratoga, he was promoted tothe rank of lieu- 
tenant. From the Licorne he joined the Apollo fri- 
gate, Captain Pownoll, ‘then off the Flushing coast. 
In an engagement with one of the enemy’s cruizers, 
his captain was killed by his side. The command 
thus devolving on Mr. Pellow, he continued the at- 
tack with unabated spirit, till the cruizer took refuge 
under the batteries of Ostend, then a neutral port, 
whose coasts our officers were strictly ordered to re- 
spect. On this occasion, the young Lieutenant was 
rade commander of the Efazard sloop. In 1782 he 
obtained his commission as Post-Captain, and from 


the Dictator, his first ship, was transferred to the. 


Salisbury of the Coast of Newfoundland. We must 
pause, on this less active station, to record a double 
instance of daring humanity : twice did Capt. Pellew 
save the life of a fellow-creature, by jumping overboard 
while at sea, and rescuing the unfortunate object. 
The last time deserves especial mention, for he was 
suffering under, and weakened by, severe illuess. 
The war now broke out with France, and his action 
withthe Cleopatra, when in command of the Nymphe, 
was one of the most desperate ever fought—ending 
with the signal defeat of the French ship. Captain 
Pellew now received the honour of knighthood, and 
was soon after appointed to the command of the Are- 
thusa. It is needless to enter into the details of his 
coast service, which was equally arduous and active ; 
suffice it to say, that in 1795, the squadron be com- 
manded had taken and destroyed fifteen out of five- 
and-twenty sail of coasters, while the remainder were 
driven for refuge a:nong the rocks of the Penmarks. 
The next action, alike courageous and bumene, which 
distinguished this excellent officer, was one which 
called forth plaudits from enemics as well as friends, 
and gained him the warm esicem, the admiration of 
the whole civilized world. Lis rescue of the unfor- 
tunate crew and those on board the Dutton, at Ply- 
mouth, was an act’ of self-devotedness and heroism 
such as it would be difficult even among Britich sea- 
men to surpass; and as wellas being cngraven on 
the tablets of history, it afforded a subject for tho 
exercise of an elegant poct’s pen. The corporation 

«{Plymouth testified their sense of his noble con- 
duct by presenting him with their freedom. Sir 
Edward Pellew was soon afterwards odvanced to 
tho dignity of a baronet, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the Indefatigable. He next served on the 
expedition against Ferrol; and in 1802 the impeteux, 
which he then commanded, was dismantled. About 
this time Sir Edward wag nominated @ Colonel of the 
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Barnstaple. In the House he distinguished himeclif 
by his Warm and manly defence of Earl St. Vincent. - 
On the renewal of the wer, he was appointed to the 
Tonnant, promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, and 
Ginally, named to the important office of Commander- 
in-Chief in India, a situation which be filled with his 
usual zeal and activity. On his departure for En- 
gland, he received an address from the merchants, 


_ship-owners, &c. of Bombay, expressing their ac- 


knowledgement of the protection he had aflorded their 
trade.. Sir Edward Peliew was next employed on 
the blockade of Flushing, and then appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean during the 
remainder of the war. In 1814 he was raised to the 
Peerage by the title of Baron Exmouth, of Canon- 
teign, in the county of Devon; immediately afler ke 
became Admiral of the Blue; and in 1815 was made 
a K.C.B. Onthe return of Napoleon from Elba, his 
Lordship proceeded to his command in the Mediter- 
ranean; assisted in the restoration of Joachim, King 
of Naples ; in reducing the rebellious Toulonese; and 
concluded treaties with Algicrs, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
for the abolition of Christian slavery. On his return 
to England, he found that the Algerines had violated 
the treaty in the most flagrant manner. Government 
deeming it necessary to inflict signal chastisement on 
the refractory Dey and his nest of pirates, his Lord- 


‘ ship embarked on board the Queen Charlotte for Al- 


- ciated. 


giers, where it was soon found that to intimidate, 
threats must be carried into execution. The records 
of the memorable Battle of Algiers are well known, 
and the honourable result of the action is duly appre- 
In this action Lord Exmouth was slightly 
wounded in the leg and the cheek ; his coat did not 
escape go well, it was cut to pieces by grape and mus- 
ket balls. Lord Exmouth’s conduct and bravery 
were rewarded by the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and he was raised to the rank of Viscount. 


. After Sir Thomas Duckworth’s demise, he was ap- 


pointed tothe chief command at Plymouth ; but since 


_ the year 1621, he had retired from public service. 


Among the voluntary honours conferred by his coun- 
trymen, we must mention that the tity of London 

presented him with a sword, on which occasion he 

dined with the Ironmongers’ Company—a very ap- 

propriate compliment to the conqueror of Algiers, as 

they are trustees of an estate of £2,000 per annum, 

bequeathed many years since by one of their mem- 

bers, a Mr. Betton, forthe ransom of British captives 

who may be enslaved by Barbary states. Mr. Betton 

had himself been taken by these ruthless pirates, 

Twice the officers under his command have marked 

their esteem by presenting him with pieces of plate; 

first, the flag-officers and captains in the Mediter-- 
ranean, and afterwards those of Algiers. But of all 
the glory he has reaped, and of all the tributes which 
have been accorded to him, Lord Exmouth perhaps 
valued most the fame which had been derived from 

his constant exertions to imptove the morals and pro- 

mote the religious instruction of British seamen, and 
the still voice of approbation of his own conscience, 

In his own person he has shown that the Christian 

and the Hero are compatible; and he has been inde- 

fatigable in his endeavours to impart the same cha- 

racter to his fellow sailors. 

The gallant admiral is succeeded in his honours 
as Viscount and Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, 
county Devon, by his eldest son, the Honourable 
Captain Pownoll Bastard Pellew, R.N., whore heir- 
apparent, by his first marriage with a daughter of 
Sir George Hiliary Barlow, Bart., is serving as a mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy. Hise Lordship was 
G.C.B., and Knight of the foreign orders of Charles 
the Third of Spain, Ferdinand and Merit of Sicily, 
and William of the Netherlands, and Eldet Brother 
of the Trinity-house, D.C.L. He also enjoyed a 
pension of £2,000 per annum for his naval services, 
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conferred on him by Act of Parliament. 
to many marks of public approbation, the officers un- 
der his command at Algicrs presented his Lordshi 
with a superb sword, asa token of their admiration 
of his conduct.” “ 


JEAN BAPTISTE SAY. 

, This eminent writer, for a memoir of whom we are 
indebted to the ‘‘ Atheneum,” was born in Lyons in 
the year 1767, and descended from a family of no 
mean celebrity in the commercial world. They were 
of the same extraction as the Saye and Sele family : 
the common ancestor of both being William de Say, 
who passed over from Normandy under the banners 
of William the Conquerer. Say was destined by his 
family to be a merchant, and the knowledge thus ac- 
quired proved of no little avail to him in after life, 
when he devoted himself to the study of Political Eco- 
nomy. Being introduced tothe celebrated Mirabeau, 
the latter quickly discovered the abilities of his young 
friend, and employed him in editing the ‘ Courrier 
de Provence,” and continuing his “ Lettres a ses 
Commettans.”” After this, he was appointed Secre- 
iary to Claviere, the French minister of finance.— 
We next find him connected with Champfort and 
Guingene in the “ Decade Philosophique, Litteraire, 
et Politique ;’’ which made its first appearance in 1794, 
and was the parent of the present “ Revue Encyclo- 
pedique.”” Champfort was unfortunate enough to 
fall under the ban of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and weak enough to destroy himself in prison; Guin- 
gene, too, one of the most elegant of French scholars, 
was, likewise, confined with his fellow-labourers, 
Roucher and Andrew Chenier. Say, though thus 
left single-handed, was too firm to abandon the good 
work which ho had undertaken, and he, therefore, en- 
listed Andrieux, Amaury, Duval, and others, in his 
cause. Upon the departure of Bonaparte for Egypt, 
Say was deputed to select the publications intended 
for the use of the savane who accompanied that memc- 
rable expedition ; and, when the Liero of the Pyra- 
mids found his way back, and invested himself with 
the dignity of First Consul, he conferred the appoint- 
ment of Tribune on Say, whose qualifictions, as it 
subsequently appeared, were not peculiarly adapted 
for auch an oflice. He had a strong aversion for the 
selfish and arbitrary principles which the government 
of that day began to unfold, and it has Leen said, that 
he could ill brook the growing despotism of its chiefs ; 
in this state of his feelings Say avoided taking much 
part in public business, but happily for science, com- 
menced that study, which forms the basis of his admi- 
rable “ ‘Traite d'Economie Publique; a work which 
not only improved under his hand, but has been trans- 
lated into most of the European languages. He was 
now called upon to vote in favour of Napoleon's as- 
sumption of the imperial crown; this he resolutely 
declined, and was in consequence deprived of the Tri- 
buneship, for which some compensation was made to 
him by the tender of Receiver-Generalship in the de- 
partment of the Allier. He could not, however, be 
prevailed on to enter upon this new office, and nobly 
excused himself from “combining with the rest to 
plunder his native land.” Thus closing the scene of 
his official career, he once more embarked in mercan- 
tile life, as a manufacturer, but not to the neglect of 
his favourite pursuit, which he enriched from time to 
time with a variety of minor publications, all equally 
tending tothro light and accumulate important facts 
on the great .ad difficult science of Political Econo- 
my. He wus Professor of the School of Mechanics 
at Paris, where he delivered probably the most useful 
and perspicuous lectures on the economy of labour 
and manufactures, which have been ever given; and 
with these he closed his estimable length of days.’ 


Strate or trae Sciences at Meana.—The Mek- 
kawye study little besides the language and the law. 
Music, in general so passionately loved among the 











In addition Arabs, is less practised at Mekka than in Syria and 
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Egypt. The astronomer of the mosque learns to 
know the exact time of the Sun’s passing the meri- 
dian, and occupies himself occasionally with astrolo- 
gy andhoroscopes, A Persiandoctor, the only avew- 
ed medical professor, | saw at Mekka, deals in no- 
thing but miraculous balsame and infallible elixirs; 
his potions are all swect and agreeable ; and the 
musk and aloe-wood which he burns, diffuse through 


his shop a delicious odour, which has contributed to 
establish his reputation. 





Carucnin Estimate or Tave Exsorment.—Our 
travellers had bepn recommended to the friars of San 
Fernando,who superintend the missions of the Chay- 
ma Indians, by their syndic at Cumana, and the supe- 
rior, a corpulent and jolly old capuchin, received them 
with kindness. This respectable personage, seated 
the greater part of the day in an arm-chair, complain- 
ed bitterly of the indolence of his countrymen. He 
considered the pursuits of the traveliors’ as useless, 
smiled at the sight of their instruments and dried 
plants, and maintained that of all the enjoyments of 
life, without excepting sleep, none could be compared 
with the pleasure of eating good beef. 

WOMAN. 

Hail! woman, hail! last formed in Eden's bowers, 
*Midst hymning streams and fregrance-breathing flowets; 
In whom éoft thoughts and lighter passions play, 

- And sky-born fancy sheds her brightest ray ; 
Though felling first from innocence and joy 
And Sound with charms that blind us and decoy ; 
Thou art, 'mid light and wre through good end ill, 
Creation’s glory, man’s chief blessing still t 
Before thy beauty pride and valour bend ; 
On thee, twin nymphs, refinement, taste, attend ; 
Thou calm’st our thoughts, as haleyons stillthesea,  / 
Sooth’st in distress when servile minions flee ; 
And oh! without thy sun-bright emiles below, 
Life were a night, and earth a waste of woe. 
N. Mitchet. 

Aroma or Fiowens, Prants, &c.—The fragrance 
of a garden, particularly in August, is delightful, from 
the combination of both fruits and flowers. [tis said 
that the fragrance of flowers depends on the volatile 
oils they contain; and thesé oils, by their conetant 
evaporation,surround the flower with a kind of odorous 
atmosphere, which, at the same time that it entices 
larger insects, may, probably, preserve the parts of 

_ fructification from the ravages of the smaller ones.— 
Volatile oils, or odorous substances, seem particular- 
ly destructive to minute insects and animalcules 
which feed on the substance of vegetables; thousande 
of aphides may be usually seen on the stalk and 
leaves of the rose, but none of them are ever observ- 
ed-on the flower. Camphoris used to preserve the 
collections of naturalists. ‘The woods which contain 
aromatic oils are remarked for their indestructibility, 
and for their exemption from the attack of insects ; 
this is particularly the case, with the cedar, rosewood, 
and cypress. The gates of Constantinople, which 
wero made of this last wood, stood entire from the 
timo of Constantine, their founder, to that of Pope 
Eugene IV., a period of eleven hundred years. 











Suaxesreane.—He may be stiled the oracle of na- 
ture. He speaks science without learning and writes 
the language of the present times. 
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